PREFACE 


T hi. re is another caufc or alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefer r ft at 
cA the world cannot be obviated, A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinA 


e 

net 


from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the mod confoi 
cuous accompli dim ent, is Ikill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that lias long cultivated another 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory j andhafte and negligence, re- 
finement and affectation , will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreffions. ° * 

The great peft of Ipeech is. frequency of tranllation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom ; this is the molt mifchievous and 
compreheuiive innovation ; Tingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fiibrick of the tongue continue 
the lame, but new phrafeology changes much at once; it alters not the tingle ftoncs of the buildinn- 
but the order of the columns. Jf an academy fbould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftife 
wliich I, who can never with to fee dependancc multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijh liberty w\\[ 
hinder or deilroy, let them, inftead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence; to ftop the licence of tranllatours, whole idleneis and ignorance, if it be fuff-Viwi 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed of Franc. ' 

If the changes that we fear be thus in efiftible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in the 
other infurmountable didrclTcs of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have Ion? 
preferred our confutation, let us make feme druggies for our language. ° 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
tins book, tlie labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people a riles from its authours : 
whether I fhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijh literature, mufl be left 
to time: much of my life has been loft under the preflitres of difeafe j much has been trifled away - 
and much lias always been lpent in provifion for the day that was piaffing over me ; but I fhall not think 
my employment utelels or ignoble, if by my affifta nee foreign nations, and diflant ages, gain acceis 


to the propagators of knowledge, and underhand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to tli e repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker, to Milton, and to Beyle. 


When 1 am animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that lias endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not pr-omifed tomyfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of inch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnith felly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at lafl prevail, and there never can be wanting fame who diffineuifli 
aelert ; who wifi eOniider that no diSionaiy of a living tongue ever can be perfedf, fincc while'it is 
battening to publication, fome words are budding, and fame falling away 3 that a whole life cannot be 
lpent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ■ that lie whole 
deiign includes whatever language can exprefs, muff often fpeak of what lie does not underftand ■ that 
a writer will lometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under ^ 
talk, winch Scahgcr compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefent ; that Hidden fits of inadvertency will farpriz* 
vigdance, light avocations will fcduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken leandncr- 
and that the writer f Hal 1 often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which vefler- 
dny he knew with intuitive readme*, and which will come uncalled into his 

In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wife is performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour and the 
world is little lolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns * yet it may 
gratify cunofity to inform it, that the Englijh DiBi'omry was written with little affiftance of the learned 
and without any patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfeurities of retirement, or under the (belter of 
acadcnuck bowers, but atmdft inconvenience and diffradion, in fickneis and in forrow • and It may 
reprels the triumpu ol malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplaved I 
have °nly faiied ln an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons ’of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be vet, after the toil of fuc- 
ceffive ages, inadequate and del u five;- if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of th e Rattan 
academicians did not fecure the® from the cenfure of Beni - if the embodied criticks' of France, when 
lihv years had been lpent upon tneir work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their fecond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of perfection, which, if I coffid 

r T f f° n ] °r lo ,tude ‘ w . ha f wou 1 ld k avail me 5 * have protracted my work till moft of thofe 
whom I ^ ifhed to pleafc have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifearnaee are empty founds • I 

therefore difmifi it wiffi frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure o/from praife 
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T HOUGH the Britam or mijh were the firfl: 
pofieiTors of this iHand, whole names are re- 
corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceffors of die preient inha- 
bitants ; yet the deduction of the Englijh language, 
from the earliefl: times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent Hate, requires no mention ot them : 
for we have id lew words, which can, with any proba- 
bility, be refered to Britijh roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons and -Wdjh, as nations totally diilinft. it has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Britains to live among them 
in a ftate of vaffalage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is fcarcely poflible, that a nation, however deprefled, 
ihould have been mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thole, who were not flickered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothick or ‘Teutoniik : it is a cl ialcdt of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe, except thofe where the Sdavonian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hi ekes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 




I 

Anglo-Saxon, 

Dutch, 

Frifick, 


Fa ANCtCK, 

German. 


1 Y 
ClMBRICK, 

Iflandick, 

Norwegian, 

Swedifh. 

Danifii. 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, from 
the filver with which the charatlers are adorned , is 
called the jther Icon. It is now preferved at Upjal, and 
has been twice publiflied. Whether the didion of this 
venerable manufciipt be purely Gothick , has been 
doubted ; it leans however to exhibit the mo| ancient 
dialed now to be found of the Teutons ck race, and the 
Saxon, which is the original of the prefent jErglifi, was 
either derived from it, or both defeended irom lb me 


common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entred Britam , cannot 
now be known. They fcem to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet ; their Ipeech therefore, having been always cur lory 
and extemporaneous, mull have been artltfs and uncon- 
nected, without any modes of tranfition or involution nf 
claufes; which abrupenefs and inconnedion may be ob- 
served even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains, which for a time left them no ieilure tor 
fofter ftudies ; nor js mere any reafon for jfup poling it 
abated, till the year 570, when Augnjlm t ame from 
Rome to convert them to Chriilianity. The Lnriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degr e of 
civility and learning ; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roman language, and io gained, from 
time to time, fome knowledge and elegance, till in three 
centuries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
prefling all the fentiments of a civihfed people, as 
appears by king Alfred's paraphraie or imitation ot 
Boethius , and his inort preface, which I have felefted 
as the firft ipecimen of ancient Englijh, 


CAP. I. 

N Saepe tibe Doran op SiotSiu mrejjje- pijj 
^ Rom ana pice jepin upahopon. q imp heopa 
cyninxum. Rmojota ant Gallepica paepon hatne. 
Romane bupiT abpsecon. ano call Italia pice ~p ir 
betpux pam muntum q 8iciha Sam ealonte in anpalt) 
jepehton. q pa re^teppam p’opepppecen a n cymnTiim 
Deoopic peng to pam dean pice pe Deot pic nxj- 
Amulinja. he prep Epipten. peak he on bam Ap- 
iianipcan jeOpolan SujihpunoOe J)e pellet Rom.mum 
up ppeoirepcipe. ppa -p hi mop tan heopa ealt'pihra 
pypfce beon. Ac he pa jehat ppi'Be ypcle xelaipti , 
q j'piSe ppape jeenoooe mre nianejum mane, f r.ep 
to eacanoppum unapnneoum vplutn. f he Iohannej- 
pone papan her opplean. Da pa:p pnm conpul. jape 
hepotoha hatap. boenup jxtp haren. j'c. pa:]' m boc- 
cpkptum q on populo peapum pe pihrpipe] ta. Sc 
onveat pa mani^pea’rean vpel j'e pe cviiidt Deot>pic 
pip pam Lpipren-anOome q pip pam Roiiianipcum 
pituin 'oyoe. he pa jemunoe 'bap a epneppa q pajia 
calopihta Sc hi utiOep "bam Lapepurri haq ton heopa 
ealtlilaroptum. Da onjan he pmeajan ) leopniran on 
him pelpum hu hep pice 6am unpihapipan cymn-e 
apeppan mihte-. q on pyhr jeleappulpa ant) on pihr- 
pq pa anpalt jebpin^an. Sente pa ti^elhce aepent- 
jcppiru ro pam Lapepe to Lonptantmopohm. pa?p 
Jf Fpeca heah bupg q heopa cyneptol. top pam re 
Lapepe pmp heopa ealthlatopt cynnep. baton hue 
Kr he him re heopa Cp./reniome ro helma 
ealtpihtum jepultumete. Da f onreat pe pxth- 
jieopa cynm 3 Deotpic. her he hine Tebpm-Jn on 
capcem.e q p ep mne belucan, Da hit fea^e onm f re 
appypba pa*p on ppa micelpe neapaneppe becom ta 
pep he ppa once pp.^op on hip COote Vctpepet. pi a 

h T COot ? rV&<>P ™ pam popult p£ p U m unTeiit 

pip. q ie ba nanpe ppoppe be mnan pam capcepne 
1-c jernunte. ac he ^epeoll nipol op tune on t-a p op 

q hiue aptpehte ppipe unpot. ant ipmot hid rl rnc 
on^an pepan q pup pinjente cp-cp. f 
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